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This  little  work  having  been  written  simply  with 
a  view  to  benefit  the  Public,  few  prefatory  remarks 
are  needful.  It  will  be  asked,— ‘  Are  there  not 
many  books,  on  similar  subjects,  already  published  V 

There  are— “but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their 
high  prices  preclude  their  being  generally  useful. 

To  remedy  the  evil,  this  little  manual  has  been 
provided. 

Its  pretensions  are  humble ;  nor  does  it  under¬ 
take  to  enter  at  large  on  the  discussion  of  scien¬ 
tific  matters,  like  its  expensive  predecessors;  it, 
nevertheless,  professes  to  contain  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  known  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
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TWENTY  MINUTES’  ADVICE 


ON 

MATTERS  OF  HEALTH, 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  HEALTH. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed  that  without  the  blessing  of 
Health,  all  the  good  things  of  this  life  are  nothing- 
worth  ;  and  yet  how  great  is  the  number  of  those  who 
scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  enjoy  a  week’s  health,  at  any 
one  time,  throughout  the  year !  This  may  be  owing  to 
various  causes — either  to  a  natural  inactivity  of  mind 
and  body,  or  to  some  dreadful  malady  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  art  to  remove.  The  former,  however,  may 
be  remedied,  and  it  is  our  object  to  point  out  the  remedy. 
Much  may  be  accomplished,  if  the  parties  themselves  be 
willing  to  receive  instruction.  Nature  has  formed  some 
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men  naturally  active  and  alert,  while  others,  from  having 
little  or  nothing  to  do,  become  inactive  and  indifferent 
to  every  thing  that  is  passing  around  them.  The  one, 
by  taking  plenty  of  exercise  and  having  the  mind  pro¬ 
perly  engaged,  are  able  to  enjoy  their  natural  food,  the 
other,  from  habitual  inactivity,  have  little  or  no  appetite, 
and  lose  all  relish  for  any  thing  that  may  be  set  before 
them.  In  comparing  the  different  classes  of  society, 
with  respect  to  longevity,  the  profession  of  a  gardener  may 
be  said  to  be  the  most  healthy ;  next  to  it,  husbandmen 
are  also  healthy,  but  from  their  great  exertions,  and 
exposure  to  every  weather,  they  are  soon  worn  out, 
and  generally  old  men  before  fifty.  Manufacturers  are 
neither  healthy  nor  long-lived ;  miners,  who  are  much 
below  ground,  are  generally  healthy,  and  often  long- 
lived.  Soldiers,  unless  cut  off  by  the  casualties  of  war, 
are  long-lived,  as  well  as  sailors,  who  are,  generally, 
healthy ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  records  both  of 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich  Hospitals.  Persons  engaged  in 
commerce,  if  not  too  speculative,  and  their  minds  racked 
with  anxiety,  are  generally  long-lived.  The  voluptuous, 
both  in  town  and  country,  are  commonly  cut  off  in  their 
prime.  Dancing-masters  arc  long-lived,  from  their 


constant  exercises  ;  singers  on  the  contrary  are  short¬ 
lived.  The  learned  professions,  at  the  furthest,  seldom 
exceed  the  age  of  eighty.  In  addition  to  these  remarks 
it  may  be  observed,  that  married  men,  compared  with 
bachelors,  are  long-lived,  for  the  life  of  a  bachelor  is 
generally  short  and  uncomfortable.  In  respect  to  the 
sexes,  women  are  longer-lived  than  men  :  and  mothers 
longer  than  single  women. 

On  this  solid  foundation,  then, -—the  healthy  action  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  the  present  code  of  longevity 
built,  which  no  speculative  reasoning  can  overturn,  and 
which  every  practical  fact  tends  to  confirm  and  enforce. 
The  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect  are  simple  and  clear, 
neither  wrapt  in  mystery  nor  needing  disguise  to  recom¬ 
mend  them ;  and  along  with  the  regulation  of  these  pri¬ 
mary  functions,  they  require  only  the  auxiliaries  of  diet 
and  exercise,  under  such  control  as  we  shall  point  out. 
The  great  secret  of  Health  consists  in  paying  a  proper 
attention  to  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  and 
in  taking  regular  exercise  in  the  air,  which  is  essentially 
necessary  for  all  who  would  be  well.  There  are  many 
other  things  connected  with  these  which  are  equally  to 
be  attended  to,  and  which  we  shall  notice  in  due  order, 
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but  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  due  regard  to  Food  and 
Exercise  are  tire  principal  considerations. 

0¥SPSPSIils  or  INDIGESTION. 

Authors  differ  widely  in  their  acceptation  of  the  term 
Digestion ;  some  assert  that  it  denotes  the  preparatory 
process  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  stomach;  others 
affirm  that  it  comprehends  the  whole  of  that  elaborate 
and  complicated  series  of  actions  by  which  nature  con¬ 
verts  bread  into  food.  According  to  our  best  authority, 
(Dr.  Paris,)  Indigestion  is  nothing  more  than  a  literal 
English  translation  of  the  Greek  compound  Dyspepsia  ; 
and  it  is  defined  by  him  to  be  a  primary  disease ,  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  several  processes  by  which  food  is  con¬ 
verted  into  blood,  are  imperfectly  or  improperly  per¬ 
formed,  in  consequence  either  of  functional  aberration, 
or  organic  lesion.  But  the  definition  we  leave  to  the 
learned,  while  we  come  at  once  to  the  marrow  of  the 
subject.  In  correcting  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs, 
there  are  three  things  necessary  to  be  attended  to.  First, 
the  stomach  should  thoroughly  digest  all  the  food  that 
is  put  into  it.— The  patient  perceiving  the  necessity  of 
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obtaining  this  end,  becomes  attentive  to  his  diet,  and 
observes  the  effect  which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his 
food  and  medicines  have  upon  his  feelings,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  powers  of  his  stomach. — Secondly,  the  residue  of 
the  food  should  be  daily  discharged  from  the  bowels  ; 
here,  too,  the  patient,  apprised  of  the  design,  notes  what 
hind  and  dose  of  purgative  medicine  best  effect  the  in¬ 
tention  ;  and  whether  it  answers  better  if  taken  at  once, 
or  at  intervals.— -Thirdly,  the  secretion  of  bile  should  be 
right,  both  with  respect  to  quantity  and  quality.  Mr. 
Abernethy  says  that  in  cases  wherein  the  secretion  of 
bile  has  been  for  a  long  time  deficient  or  faulty,  unirrita¬ 
ting  and  undebilitating  doses  of  mercury  should  be 
taken  every  second  or  third  night,  till  the  stools  become 
of  the  wet  rhubarb  colour,  that  is,  of  a  deep  brown, 
formed  by  the  intensity  of  the  yellow  colour.  This  mode 
of  exhibiting  the  medicine  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
being  innocent ;  and  if  months  elapse  before  the  object 
is  accomplished,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  tardiness  of 
the  cure,  when  we  consider  the  probable  duration  of  the 
disorder  prior  to  our  attempts  to  correct  it.  The  patient 
is  relieved  in  proportion  as  the  end  is  accomplished, 
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which  feelingly  induces  him  to  persevere  in  such  inno¬ 
cent  measures. 

Whenever  circumstances  will  permit,  invalids  should 
take  as  much  exercise  as  they  can,  short  of  producing 
fatigue;  live  much  in  the  open  air;  and,  if  possible,  not 
suffer  their  minds  to  be  agitated  by  anxiety,  or  fatigued 
by  exertion.  The  advantages  of  exercise  in  nervous  dis¬ 
orders,  upon  which  those  of  the  digestive  organs  in  ge¬ 
neral  so  greatly  depend,  are  very  striking.  Many  people, 
who  are  extremely  irritable  and  hypochondriacal,  and  are 
constantly  obliged  to  take  medicines  to  regulate  their 
bowels  whilst  they  live  an  inactive  life,  no  longer  suffer 
from  nervous  irritation,  or  require  aperient  medicines, 
when  they  use  exercise  to  a  degree  that  would  be  exces¬ 
sive  in  ordinary  constitutions.  The  inference  which  we 
draw  from  cases  of  this  description  is,  that  nervous  tran¬ 
quillity  is  restored,  in  consequence  of  the  superfluous 
energy  being  exhausted  by  its  proper  channels,  the 
muscles.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  nervous  system  is 
weak  and  irritable,  exercise  seems  equally  beneficial ; 
but  caution  is  here  requisite,  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  should  be  taken.  A  weak  and  irritable  person  may 
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not  be  able  to  walk  more  than  half  a  mile  without  nearly 
fainting  with  fatigue  on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment ; 
but,  by  persevering  in  the  effort,  he  will  be  able  to  un¬ 
dergo  considerable  muscular  exertion  without  weariness. 
This  implies  a  considerable  increase  of  bodily  strength, 
and  the  acquisition  of  strength  is  the  chief  desideratum 
in  the  cure  of  many  disorders. — The  nervous  irritability, 
also,  when  dependent  on  weakness  alone,  will  propor- 
tionably  diminish  with  its  cause.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
nervous  energy  seems  to  be  augmented  in  consequence 
of  our  increasing  the  demand  for  it. 

Another  evil  resulting  from  indigestion,  is  the 

DYSPEPTIC  HEAD-ACH, 

which,  Dr.  Warren  tells  us,  appears  in  two  forms ;  the 
one,  he  refers  to  a  fault  in  the  stomach,  the  other,  to  a 
defective  action  of  the  upper  bowels. — The  former  is 
distinguished  by  a  languid  and  feeble,  but  not  an  unna¬ 
turally  frequent  pulse,  the  tongue  being  whitish  and 
slightly  furred,  while  the  edges  are  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
— To  these  succeed  a  general  indistinctness  of  vision, 
with  giddiness  and  a  dull  sensation  of  pain  in  the  head, 
added  to  a  great  nervous  sensibility. 
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The  second  species  of  Ilead-Ach,-— viz,,  that  which 
arises  from  a  defective  action  of  the  upper  bowels,  is 
attended  by  a  distressing  chilliness  of  body,  with  cold¬ 
ness  and  dampness  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  also  a  severe 
pain  in  the  head  and  slight  giddiness,  weight,  distention, 
and  stiffness  of  the  eye-balls.  In  this  disorder,  the 
tongue  is  usually  covered  with  a  yellow-white  fur. — The 
pulse  is  of  the  natural  frequency,  but  languid  ;  and  there 
is  generally  a  tendency  to  nausea ,  though  it  does  not 
often  produce  vomiting.-— Flatulency  and  inactivity  of 
the  bowels  are  also  experienced,  which  must  be  removed 
by  mild  purgatives.  The  head-ach  arising  from  the 
stomach ,  will  be  better  relieved  by  an  emetic  than  by 
any  other  means. 

TIMES  FOR  TAKING  FOOD. 

There  is  a  waggish  saying,  that  “  a  rich  man  should 
eat  when  he  can  get  an  appetite ,  and  a  poor  one  when 
he  can  get  foody  This  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  a  healthy  appetite  must  be  regulated  by  habit.  The 
periods  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  so  closely  connected 
with  certain  portions  of  time  or  degrees  of  exhaustion, 
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that  if  the  pain  of  hunger  be  not  relieved  by  taking  food, 
at  the  usual  time,  it  is  liable  to  cease  till  the  next  period 
of  time,  or  other  habits  recur. 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  nature  that  we  should 
put  into  the  stomach  a  certain  portion  of  food,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  which  inducing  a  secretion  of  gastric  fluid,  by 
its  action,  becomes  digested.  This  office  of  the  stomach 
being  effected,  it  should  be  left  in  a  state  of  repose  till 
its  powers  are  restored  and  accumulated,  and  this  return 
of  energy  would  in  health  be  denoted  by  a  return  of  ap¬ 
petite.  It  is  probable  that  three  hours  may  elapse  in 
health  before  the  digestion  of  a  moderate  meal  is  effect¬ 
ed,  so  that  the  stomach  is  empty  and  in  a  state  of 
repose.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  allot  the  same  por¬ 
tion  of  time  for  the  same  purpose  when  the  organ  is  dis¬ 
ordered,  whilst  we  have  diminished  the  quantity  of  our 
food  in  order  to  proportion  it  to  the  diminished  powers 
of  the  organ  ;  yet  instead  of  pursuing  this  rational  plan 
of  diet,  many  persons  are  taking  food  every  third  or 
fourth  hour,  pleading  in  excuse  for  such  conduct,  that 
they  cannot  do  without  it.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the 
stomach  is  disordered,  the  exertion  of  digesting  a  single 
meal,  after  its  excitement  and  efforts  have  ceased,  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  sensations  of  languor,  sinking  and  inquietude, 
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which  ought  to  be  calmed  or  counteracted  by  medicines, 
and  not  by  food,  for  a  second  meal  cannot  be  digested 
in  this  state  of  the  stomach.  We  also  often  tease  and 
disorder  our  stomachs  by  fasting  for  too  long  a  period  ; 
and,  when  we  have  thus  brought  on  what  we  may  call 
a  discontented  state  of  the  organ,  unfitting  it  for  its  office, 
we  sit  to  a  meal,  and  fill  it  to  its  utmost,  regardless  of 
its  powers  or  its  feelings.  The  general  rules,  then,  for 
diet,  may  be  thus  summarily  expressed.  We  should 
proportion  the  quantity  of  food  to  the  powers  of  the 
stomach,  adapt  its  quality  to  the  feelings  of  the  organ, 
and  take  it,  at  regular  intervals  of  six  or  seven  hours, 
thrice  during  the  day. 

BREAKFAST. 

This  meal  is  perhaps  the  most  natural  of  any,  and  it 
is  certainly  more  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  in  tolerable 
health,  than  any  other.  This  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  hours  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  foregoing  meal,  during  which,  the  food 
has  had  ample  time  for  digestion.  This,  however,  as 
wisely  remarked  by  Dr.  Paris,  is  not  always  the  case. 
In  some  persons,  the  gastric  juice  does  not  appear  to  be 
secreted  in  any  quantity,  during  sleep,  while  the  muscu- 


lar  energies  of  the  stomach,  although  invigorated  by 
repose,  are  not  immediately  called  into  action.  In  this 
case,  it  will  be  advisable  to  allow  some  time  to  elapse 
before  either  eating  or  drinking.  The  solidity  of  the 
meal  must  be  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  duties  to  be  observed  and  the  exercise 
taken  during  the  day ;  if  these  be  of  a  very  active  kind, 
a  couple  of  eggs  boiled  lightly,  or  a  slice  of  broiled  bacon, 
may  be  eaten  without  injury,  though,  in  general,  meat, 
more  than  once  a  day,  is  hurtful.  To  these  may  be  added 
two  or  three  cups  of  tea,  or  coffee,  and  two  rounds  of 
bread  and  butter. 

LUNCHEONS 

are  quite  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  well  if  even 
their  name  ceased  to  exist.  The  only  refreshment  that 
can  be  necessary  for  a  man,  supposing  him  to  dine  at 
six,  is  a  hard  biscuit  or  a  bun,  about  one  o’clock,  (to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Nature)  and  a  draught  of  soda- 
water  or  ginger-beer.  These  being  simple,  the  progress 
of  digestion  is  not  disturbed  ;  and  an  individual  is  then, 
as  an  epicure  would  say,  “  in  good  order  to  wage  war 
with  the  knife  and  fork,”  at  the  hour  of 

DINNER. 

When  we  name  six  o’clock,  as  the  time  for  taking  this 
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meal,  we  do  so  as  believing  it  to  be  the  most  convex 
merit  hour  for  men  of  business.  One  o’clock  is  by  far 
the  most  proper  time,  and  by  far  the  most  natural; 
and,  where  it  can  be  observed,  we  by  all  means  recom¬ 
mend  its  observance.  And  now,  as  to  the 

QUANTITY  OF  FOOD, 

that  ought  to  be  taken.  Nature  seems  to  have  formed 
animals  to  live  and  enjoy  health,  upon  a  scanty  and  pre¬ 
carious  supply  of  food.  But  man,  in  civilized  society, 
having  food  always  at  command,  and  finding  gratifica¬ 
tion  from  its  taste,  which  he  can  at  pleasure  produce, 
eats  and  drinks  an  enormous  quantity,  more  than  is 
needful  either  for  his  wants  or  his  well-being.  He  fills 
his  stomach  and  bowels  with  food,  which  actually  pu- 
trifies  in  those  organs ;  he  also  fills  his  blood-vessels, 
till  he  oppresses  them,  and  induces  diseases  in  them,  as 
well  as  his  heart. 

This,  nature  never  designed,  for  it  is  brutal  in  the 
extreme ;  nay,  brutes  know  better,  for  they  always  leave 
off  eating  with  an  appetite.  We,  therefore,  strenuously 
enforce  the  necessity  of  a  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
powers  of  the  digestive  organs.  If  these  be  weak,  the 
quantity  of  food  taken  should  be  diminished  in  pro¬ 
portion.  It  should  also  be  nutritive,  and  as  easy  of 
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digestion  as  possible ;  whereby  the  appetite  will  be  more 
naturally  increased  and  the  state  of  the  body  rendered 
more  healthy. 

QUALITY  OF  FOOD. 

When  the  stomach  is  weak,  it  is  particularly  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  food  taken  into  it  should  be  nutritive  and 
easy  of  digestion.  Its  qualities,  also,  should  be  adapted 
to  the  feelings  of  the  stomach.  In  proof  of  which,  we 
might  adduce  numerous  instances  of  apparently  unfit 
substances  agreeing  with  the  stomach,  being  digested  and 
even  quieting  an  irritable  state  of  stomach  merely  because 
they  were  suitable  to  its  feelings.  Instances  might  also 
be  mentioned  of  changes  in  diet  producing  a  tranquil 
and  healthy  state  of  stomach,  in  cases  where  medicines 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  Neither  can  such  occurrences 
excite  surprise ;  for,  as  digestion  and  the  consequent 
tranquillity  of  the  stomach  depend  on  a  proper  quantity 
of  healthy  juices  being  secreted  and  commixed  with  the 
food,  such  secretions  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  what¬ 
ever  agreeably  excites  it,  and  obstructed  by  whatever 
has  a  contrary  tendency. 

TEA,  COFFEE,  &c. 

Tea  is  rather  a  ‘social’  than  an  essential  meal; 
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nevertheless,  we  are  advocates  for  its  observance.  Much 
lias  been  said  about  the  virtues  of  tea,  and  many  have 
been  the  pros  and  cons  respecting  its  use.  That  it  is 
enervating  in  its  effects,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  is 
beyond  all  doubt;  yet,  if  it  be  drank  in  moderation,  it 
is  certainly  a  promoter  of  digestion  and  perfectly  harm- 
less.  It  should  not  be  taken  alone,  but  with  a  slice  or 
two  of  bread  and  butter,  or  dry  toast.  This,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  is  not  properly  a  meal  but  a  refection ,  unless 
where  it  is  taken  as  a  meal,  and  includes  tea  and  sup¬ 
per . — Coffee  is  a  delightful  beverage,  its  qualities 
being  both  nutritious  and  wholesome.  To  be  good,  it 
should  be  very  strong  and  very  hot,  with  a  little  sugar 
and  plenty  of  milk  (boiling  hot). —  Chocolate  is 
rather  a  food  than  a  drink.  It  is  very  nourishing  to  a 
person  in  health — but,  for  a  weak  stomach,  it  is  too 
heavy.  It  has  long  been  held  in  1  good  repute,’  for  we 
find  it  christened  by  Linnaeus — Theo-Brojuu,  or  Food 
of  the  Gods. 

SUPPER. 

It  was  the  custom,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for 
the  nobility  and  gentry  to  dine  at  eleven,  to  sup  between 
five  and  six,  and  to  go  to  bed  at  ten . —  Tempora  mutan - 
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tur ,  el  nos  mutamur  in  illis.  — -  The  manners  of  the 
world,  since  that  happy  time,  are  turned  upside  down, 
and  for  eleven  in  the  morning  we  must  now  read 
eleven  at  night!  By  supper,  in  modem  times,  we 
understand  a  late  meal,  just  before  bed-time.  Now,  as 
sleep  is  not  favourable  to  every  stage  of  digestion,  we 
may  feel  assured  that  retiring  to  rest  with  a  loaded 
stomach,  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  salutary. 

We,  therefore,  advise  a  slight  refreshment,  where 
persons  dine  early  ;  and  where  a  late  dinner  is  taken — 
nothing  at  all  ! 

DILUENTS. 

Every  thing  which  we  take  into  the  stomach,  says 
Mr.  Abernethy,  except  food,  may  be  considered  in  two 
points  of  view ;  either  as  a  diluent  or  a  medicine. 
Water  is  the  only  diluent,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  alimentary  matter  and  stimulants  with  it.  Di¬ 
luents  probably  ought  not  to  be  taken  during  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  our  meals,  since  they  would  be  likely  to 
render  the  juices  of  the  stomach  less  efficacious  in  the 
digestion  of  our  food.  Hunger  and  thirst  seem  to  be 
incompatible  sensations;  a  hungry  animal  would  eat 
to  satiety,  and  the  stimulus  of  the  food  would  bring  on 
a  discharge  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  which  have  the 
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power  of  digesting  the  food  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
sensation  of  thirst  would  be  experienced  till  this  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  is  effected.  If  the  sensation  of 
thirst  then  occurred,  water  would  appease  it,  without  frus¬ 
trating  the  digestive  functions;  and  being  absorbed  fiom 
the  alimentary  canal,  a  certain  portion  of  it  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  blood,  and  the  surplus  would  pass  off  from 
the  skin,  lungs,  and  kidneys.  Animals  also  rest  during 
the  digestion  of  their  food,  and  drink  when  this  is  ac¬ 
complished;  and  it  would  be  right  for  human  beings  to 
imitate  this  example.  Diluents  being  requisite,  and  in 
many  cases  particularly  useful,  toast  and  water,  mint 
and  balm  tea,  light  ginger-tea  (when  the  stomach  re¬ 
quires  a  stimulus),  marsh-mallow  and  linseed-tea,  (when 
mucilage  is  likely  to  be  useful),  China-tea  (when  it 
agrees  With  the  stomach),  may  be  drank  three  or  more 
hours  after  each  meal,  during  the  night  or  early  in  the 
morning ;  for  we  should  take  diluents  at  such  times  as 
not  to  let  fluids  be  in  the  stomach  when  the  food  is 
received,  nor  during  its  digestion.  By  drinking  at  proper 
times,  thirst  will  be  prevented  at  improper  ones;  and 
we  shall  have  no  temptation  to  fill  the  stomach  with 
liquids  when  we  have  taken  our  food ;  thus  setting  it 
afloat,  and  diluting  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  upon 
the  agency  of  which  its  digestion  entirely  depends. 
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ANIMAL  FOOD, 

According  to  Dr.  Paris,  and  other  celebrated  writers, 
animal  food  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  exclusively  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  climate.  From  the  London  Bills  of  Mor¬ 
tality,  we  learn,  that  in  the  17th  century,  scurvy  raged  to 
an  alarming  extent ;  and  this,  be  it  observed,  was  at  a 
time  when  gardening  had  only  just  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  vegetables  were  so  scarce  that  the 
Queen  was  obliged  to  send  to  the  Netherlands  for  a  gar¬ 
dener  to  grow  a  salad ! 

But  while  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  too  much 
animal  food  is  unwholesome,  especially  salted  meats,  we 
must,  afford  some  latitude  to  those  whose  avocations  are 

* 

of  a  very  active  nature ;  for  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
its  effects  on  them,  and  on  those  who  are  of  a  more  se¬ 
dentary  habit.  In  the  one  case,  it  may  be  partaken  of 
largely,  in  the  other,  it  will,  from  inactivity,  often  cause 
disease.  Either  fish  or  butcher’s  meat  may  be  eaten 
once  a  day,  but  not  oftener ;  and  as  we  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  the  quantity  must  be  regulated  according  to  a 
person’s  avocations. 

VEGETABLE  FOOD, 

There  is  a  book  published,  which  recommends  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  Vegetable  Diet  !  This  is  an  absur- 
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dity,  though  we  are  strong  advocates  for  the  admixture 
of  an  animal  and  vegetable  diet,  and  are  well  aware  of 
the  benefits  resulting  from  their  use.  The  most  whole¬ 
some  vegetables  are  potatoes — lettuces — water- cresses— 
asparagus — sea-kail,  and  French  beans.  The  most  un¬ 
wholesome  are  greens — cabbages — brocoli — cauliflowers 
and  cucumbers.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember 
the  far-famed  receipt  for  dressing  the  latter  luxurious 
vegetable.  We  admire  it  much — but  we  admire  the 
doctor’s  finishing  stroke,  more ;  “  When,”  says  he,  “  you 
have  dressed  it  according  to  my  instructions,  open  the 
window  and — throw  it  out  to  the  pigs  !” 

FRUITS 

are  not,  properly  speaking,  an  article  of  food ;  they 
are  luxuries. — They  should  not  be  eaten  immediately 
after  dinner,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  when  the 
stomach  is  already  loaded  with  food — but  should  be 
taken  either  at  breakfast,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  at 
tea  time,  or  at  supper.  Among  the  most  wholesome,  are 
currants  —  raspberries  —  mulberries  —  strawberries  and 
oranges. — The  most  un  wholesome,  are  peaches — apricots 
—  nectarines— filberds  —  walnuts — almonds — plums — 
cherries— gooseberries— pears— apples  and  melons;  these 
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last  should  be  served  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cucum¬ 
bers— under  the  article  “  Vegetable  Food 

MILK 

is  neither  animal  nor  vegetable,  but  4  mid- way  between 
both.’ — It  is  very  nourishing  and  wholesome  when  new, 
but  loses  much  of  its  virtue  when  stale.  It  will  not  agree 
with  all  stomachs  in  its  natural  state,  but  when  boiled  it 
is  perfectly  digestible,  and  may  be  taken  by  an  infant. 
Many  persons  breakfast  on  boiled  milk  daily  throughout 
the  year. 

EGGS 

are  easy  of  digestion,  and  full  of  nourishment.  They 
may  be  eaten  raw,  but  are  better  for  being  slightly  boiled. 
They  should  never  be  boiled  hard;  in  that  case  they  are 
fit  only  for  the  digestion  of  a  dog.  Eggs  in  their  natural 
state,  act  as  an  aperient ;  when  boiled,  their  effect  is  of 
an  opposite  nature. 

BUTTER, 

being  of  an  oily  nature,  is  very  apt  to  disagree  with  deli¬ 
cate  stomachs ;  it  is,  however,  much  more  wholesome 
when  taken  cold.  Hot  buttered  rolls — crumpets — muf¬ 
fins — Yorkshire  cakes — Sally-Lunns,  &c.&c.,  are  soaked 
in  poison!  Dyspeptics!  touch  them  not,  if  you  value 
your  lives  ! 

c 
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CHEESE, 

by  itself,  is  an  indigestible  substance,  and  should  only 
be  eaten  by  those  who  have  healthy  stomachs.  A  small 
quantity  at  the  conclusion  of  dinner,  may  be  good  to  as¬ 
sist  digestion,  but,  taken  alone,  it  produces  bile  and  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

PICKLES 

are  a  crude,  indigestible  mass  of  every  thing  that  is  un* 
satisfactory.  They  are  provocatives,  which  first  tempt 
the  appetite  by  holding  out  fair  promises,  and  afterwards 
turn  accusers.  We  forbid  the  banns  ! 

BREAD, 

if  good,  would  deserve  the  name  it  once  acquired  (when 
bakers  were  honest ,)  viz.,  the  staff  of  life;  now  it  is 
only  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  life;  how  can  we  assign  it 
a  better  name,  when  its  component  parts  are  gypsum,  or 
plaster  of  Paris — chalk — Cornish  pipe-clay — bean -flour 
— peas-meal — potatoes— bone-ashes — alum — carbonate 
of  ammonia — blue  vitriol,  and  one  one  hundredth  part 
of  wheaten  flour  !  However,  as  bread  must  be  eaten,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
and  therefore  we  advise  them  to  eat  as  much  of  it  as  they 
consider  does  them  good  ;  reserving  to  ourselves  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  choosing  potatoes  instead — for  dinner  and  sup- 


per,  at  all  events.  Nav-  bread  is  poison  to  a  weak  sU> 
mach,  so  also  are  hot  rolls  :  bread  one  day  old  is  far 
preferable  and  more  easy  of  digestion. 

MALT  LIQUORS: 

The  juices  extracted  from  malt  and  hops  are  so 
wholesome,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  any  other  substi¬ 
tute  should  ever  have  been  produced.  They  must  of 
course,  like  all  other  good  things,  be  taken  in  mo¬ 
deration,  and  the  quantity  suited  to  the  stomach  of  the 
consumer.  For  instance,  a  robust  healthy  man  can, 
perhaps,  drink  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half  of  strong  ale, 
without  feeling  any  ill  effects  from  it,  while  another 
shall  only  be  able  to  take  half  a  pint — still,  its  effects 
are  equally  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

Porter  is  a  slow  poison,  and  must  be  an  exception  to 
our  remarks.  We  witness  its  poisonous  properties  daily, 
and  can  therefore  speak  experimentally.  It  is  more 
adulterated  than  any  other  article  of  daily  consump¬ 
tion. 

Table  Ale,  when  good,  is  a  wholesome,  nourishing 
beverage,  and  may  be  taken  with  safety. 

ARDENT  SPIRITS, 

taken  medicinally  only,  we  useful  commodities.  In  every 
other  point  of  view,  even  the  knowledge  of  their  exist- 
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cnee  is  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  lighted  upon  any 
country.  More  misery  and  more  suicides  have  taken 
place  since  their  introduction,  than  could  be  summed  up 
in  a  thousand  years. 

The  Gin  Palaces,  as  they  are  exultingly  called, 
speak  volumes  for  the  state  of  our  public  morals — and 
we  would  call  attention  to  this  fact— that  spirits — gin, 
in  particular, — aie  retailed  to  the  poor  (as  the  pure 
spirit)  at  less  prices,  considerably,  than  they  cost  the 
proprietors  !  How  can  this  be  done,  otherwise  than  by 
mixing  it  with  deleterious  compounds —  vitriol  and  other 
poisons  ? 

The  proprietors  of  these  “  Infernal  Dens”  boast  that 
they  can  make  a  handsome  fortune  in  three  years  !  We 
readily  credit  the  assertion,  when  we  see  their  numerous 
victims  going,  like  “sheep  to  the  slaughter,”  to  take 
their  morning,  noon,  and  nightly  debauch, — which, 
by  the  bye,  is  generally  shared  among  their  tender  off¬ 
spring  ! 

WINES. 

St.  Paul  told  Timothy  to  take  “  a  little  wine  for  his 
stomach’s  sake,  and  for  his  often  infirmities,”  but  St. 
Paul’s  instructions  have  long  since  been  forgotten,  and 
the  often  infirmities  of  mankind  have  greatly  increased  ; 
with  them,  the  use  of  wine  also,  and  we  now  have  a 
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goodly  catalogue  of  their  tempting  names.  We,  as 
guardians  of  the  public  health,  cannot  but  shake  our 
head  at  all  of  them.  A  glass  of  good  port  wine,  how- 
ever,  is  a  very  strengthening  and  nourishing  thing  for  a 
weak  stomach,  and  we  would  allow  a  convalescent  two 
glasses  every  day — one  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
with  a  biscuit — the  other  immediately  after  dinner. 

WATER, 

like  good  bread,  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  this  country  enjoys. 

Spring  water,  and  water  drawn  from  a  well,  are  de¬ 
lightfully  cool  and  refreshing,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
so  pure  and  wholesome  as  river  water.  We  do  not 
allude  to  the  river  water  supplied  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  (Lambeth  to  wit,*)  which  is  mud  and  water 


*  We  wonder  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  do  not  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  rise  up  in  a  body  against 
the  Lambeth  Water  Works'  proprietors,  who  have  been 
forcing  them  for  some  time  past  to  drink  the  most  abomi¬ 
nable,  and  the  most  filthy  stuff  (in  the  shape  of  water)  that 
can  be  conceived.  One  wine  glass  full  of  it  would  stock  all 
the  proprietors  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  microscopes,  in  London, 
with  animalculi  and  mis-shapen  devils  enough  for  their  ex¬ 
hibitions,  were  they  to  continue  open  a  thousand  years. 
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in  equal  parts,  but  to  the  genuine  article.  Where  it 
cannot  be  supplied  tolerably  clear,  vve  recommend  its 
being  passed  through  a  fdter.  It  will  then  be  perfectly 
bright  and  more  wholesome.  Cold  water  should  never 
be  drank  after  a  long  walk,  or  when  the  body  is  at  an 
unnatural  degree  of  heat,, 

SODA  WATER 

is  an  improvement  upon  the  foregoing,  especially  where 
indigestion  is  greatly  prevalent.  It  was  formerly  an 
expensive  luxury  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  rich,  but  our 
wise  Government  has  at  last  condescended  to  take  off 
the  duty,  and  it  may  now  be  had,  at  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent.  God  be  praised  that  one  tax  has  at  length  been 
taken  off  the  bowels  of  John  Bull  S 

GIMGER  BEER, 

is  a  delightful  and  a  wholesome  beverage,  if  taken  in 
moderation,  but  where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  bile 
■  or  dyspepsia ,  soda  water  is  recommended  in  preference. 

EXERCISE 

in  the  open  air,  is  of  paramount  importance,  but  its  du¬ 
ration  and  nature  must,  of  course,  greatly  depend  upon 
circumstances.  Not  one  day,  however,  should  be 
dlowed  to  pass,  without  taking  a  walk,  The  most  pro- 
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per  time  is  the  interval  between  breakfast  and  dinner, 
whereby  a  natural  appetite  is  induced,  and  a  healthy 
frame  cultivated.  Walking,  immediately  before,  or 
immediately  after  any  meal,  is  injurious,  and  should  be 
avoided.  In  wet  weather  an  invalid  should  walk  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  in  a  chamber  with  the  window 
partly  open,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  current  of  air. 

SLSffiP*, 

“  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise. 

Will  make  a  man  healthy ,  wealthy,  and  wise.’5 

So  runs  the  old  saying,  and  it  contains  much  truth, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  concerns  Health.  Ten  o’clock  is  a 
good  hour  for  retiring  to  rest,  and  this  will  enable  you 
to  get  two  hours  beauty  sleep  before  twelve ! 

EARLY  RISING, 

In  summer,  make  a  point  of  rising  at  half  past  five 
or  six  o'clock  at  the  latest,  and  take  a  little  walk  before 
breakfast  with  a  book  in  your  hand. — “  Ilowitt’s  Book  of 
the  Seasons,"  is  the  book;  with  this,  you  can  well  amuse 
yourself,  and  by  listening  to  the  harmony  of  the  little 
warblers,  if  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  reside  in  the  country ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  you  may  contrive  to  pick  up  a 
good  appetite  for  breakfast.  In  winter,  rise  at  seven, 
and  make  a  point  of  going  out  if  the  weather  permits, 
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if  not,  parade  as  before  mentioned,  up  and  down  your 
chamber,  and  read  till  it  is  time  for  breakfast. 

MEDICXMBi 

Medicine  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  science,  and  so 
no  doubt  it  is  !  When  Lord  Burleigh  shook  his  head, 
much,  very  much,  was  meant  by  it;  but  we  are  told  that 
if  he  had  shaken  it  as  he  had  been  instructed  to  do ,  far 
more  would  have  been  meant  than  could  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  in  language  ! 

However,  we,  poor  simple  souls  that  we  are,  have 
taken  it  into  our  heads  that  we  can  do  very  well  without 
consulting  any  doctor  ! 

We  are  strong — robust— healthy,  and  are  able  to 
enjoy  all  the  good  things  God  has  created,  though  we 
are  by  no  means  young.  And  why  ?  because  we  never 
have  recourse  to  any  of  these  4  Knights  of  the  Lancet/ 
these  clever  gentlemen,  who,  like  lawyers,  always  con¬ 
trive  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  and 
make  you  sensible  of  the  extent  of  their  a&i/ities  when 
they  render  their  account  payable  !  By  the  bye,  we 
cannot  help  cordially  congratulating  the  public  on  the 
final  exit  of  the  notorious  “  quack,”  who,  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  lives  of  his  majesty’s  liege  subjects,  has  at 
last  rubbed  himself  out  of  existence,  and  gone  to  his  long 
home.  We,  in  pity,  hope  lie  may  not  meet,  in  the  land 
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of  spirits,  any  of  his  numerous  quondam  victims, 
whose  lacerated  and  scarified  backs  will  doubtless  re¬ 
tain  indelible  marks  of  curri-combs  and  cabbages.  We 
envy  not  the  rencontre ,  but  the  day  of  retribution 
must  come,  sooner  or  later,  and  so  we  wish  him  well 
through  it.* 

Apropos. — Talking  of  Quacks,  what  a  nice  job  one 
of  these  fellows  has  just  made  of  it  at  York  !  Killed  a 
man  with  a  shower  of  ‘  vegetable’  boluses  !  !  Thank  God 
he  is  found  guilty.  If  we  could  have  our  own  will, 
before  the  sentence  was  put  into  execution,  we  would 
have  the  fellow  well  ducked  in  a  moat ,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  saturated  with  gamboge. 


#  We  were  not  a  little  amused,  the  other  day,  to  hear  a 
man  bawling  out  under  the  windows  of  one  of  our  public 
Hospitals,  a  song  composed  on  the  death  of  this  impostor. 
It  is  called  tc  Counter-Irritation,  or  Longitude  and  Lati¬ 
tude,”  and  begins  thus 

Come  all  ye  jovial  Lacclianals, 

And  join  me  in  my  song, 

The  rubbing  Quack  has  got  the  sack, 

All’s  short  where  all  was  Long.” 

Then  rub  away, 

Scrub  away, 

For  sure  we  can’t  be  wrong,  &c.,  Sec.,  &c. 
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The  grand  Secret  of  Health  is  simply  this — 
Regulate  your  bowels  by  taking  mild  aperients  when 
necessary  :  Re  careful  not  to  eat  what  disagrees  with 
you  :  Be  regular  and  temperate  in  your  habits  :  Re¬ 
frain  from  the  use  of  Spirituous  Liquors :  Retire  to 
rest  early ,  and  rise  betimes  in  the  morning. 

With  these  instructions,  you  need  never  pay  a  single 
fee  to  a  Physician,  and  you  may  live  to  a  good  old  age. 

A  STRANGS  BEDFELLOW. 

If  you  will  eat  a  heavy  supper  and  put  an  enemy  in 
your  breast  to  take  away  your  sleep,  you  must  pay  the 
forfeit.  We  envy  not  your  bedfellow  that  night.  We 
have  passed  a  night  with  her  ourselves,  but  are  not  going 
to  relate  all  that  took  place,  (though  it  is  fresh  in  our 
remembrance,)  we  merely  add — beware  ! 
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